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National Labor Relations Board Record 


The National Labor Relations Board, which began its 
work in the autumn of 1935, had handled by the end of 
August, 1937, 7,601 disputes involving 2,249,771 workers, 
leaving 3,035 cases pending. Of the 4,566 cases closed, 
2,679, involving 496,233 employes, were ended by agree- 
ment. 

Of these cases, 921 involved strikes covering 188,925 
workers ; 685 cases were settled and 132,508 workers were 
re-instated. Three hundred ninety-two threatened strikes 
involving 95,534 workers were averted through action by 
the Board and an additional 5,102 workers were reinstated 
after discriminatory discharge. 


Of the cases brought before the Board and its regional 
directors 670, involving 83,024 workers, were dismissed ; 
1,023, involving 174,857 workers, were withdrawn before 
any formal action was taken, and 194, involving 55,576 
workers, were closed in other ways, “including compliance 
with Board’s decisions, certifications after elections, refusal 
by Board to certify, intermediate report finding no 
violation, transfer to other agencies, such as the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor and state labor 
relations boards, and by the issuance of cease and desist 
orders.” 

Of all complaints filed 2,496 were due to discrimination 
against workers because of union affiliation or activity. In 
1,816 cases the main complaint was refusal of the employer 
to bargain collectively in good faith with representatives 
chosen by the employes. 

Up to September 1 the Board had received 2,242 peti- 
tions, involving 888,552 employes, asking either for the 
certification of representatives or for the holding of elec- 
tions to select representatives for collective bargaining. 

The data indicate that a large volume of constructive 
work has been done. They tend to offset what seems to 
be a common impression that the Board is dealing with 
only a few cases in which there is always the question 
whether it is functioning impartially. To a large extent 
it appears to be successful in bringing about constructive 
adjustments which receive little or no publicity. Further- 
more, employes now have a means of commanding public 
attention to their grievances through the operation of a 
public agency. 

Current attacks on the Board by both the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. do not, of course, prove its impartiality 
on the widely mooted issue of industrial versus craft union- 
ism, but they seem to create a presumption that it is mak- 


ing an effort to keep its functions unimpaired by the war 


going on within the labor movement. 


The Educators Speak 


Among the pronouncements of noted educators at the 
opening of the academic year there were several of more 
than passing moral and spiritual significance. 


PRESIDENT SEYMOUR OF YALE 


President Charles Seymour in his inaugural address at 
Yale called for devotion to spiritual values as a university 
ideal. “Never,” he said, “in the history of the world has 
the menace of materialism been more appalling nor the 
disastrous consequences of its triumph so obvious. In the 
political, economic and social fields of endeavor it has pro- 
duced and it will perpetuate suicidal strife. Whether na- 
tion, class or individual be considered, it is literally the 
sauve qui peut of civilization: every one for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost ; a terrifying apotheosis of the 
philosophy of egotism. 

“Such a philosophy the university must utterly abhor 
and actively combat. If our historical studies have taught 
us anything it is that selfish materialism leads straight to 
the city of destruction. To fight it we have need of clear 
intelligence. We have no less need of unswerving loyalty 
to the golden rule. 

“Yale was dedicated to the upraising of spiritual leaders. 
We betray our trust if we fail to explore the various ways 
in which the youth who come to us may learn to appreciate 
spiritual values, whether by the example of our own lives 
or through the cogency of our philosophical arguments. 
The simple and direct way is through the maintenance 
and upbuilding of the Christian religion as a vital part of 
university life. I call on all members of the faculty, as 
members of a thinking body, freely to recognize the tre- 
mendous validity and power of the teaching of Christ in 
our life-and-death struggle against the forces of selfish 
materialism. If we lose in that struggle, judging by pres- 
ent events abroad, scholarship as well as religion will dis- 
appear.” 

This declaration followed an impressive commitment to 
the principle of academic freedom: “As the university 
counts upon the intellectual quality and the spiritual devo- 
tion of the faculty, so it assures absolute intellectual free- 
dom. It is the sina qua non of our scholarship. We seek 
the truth and will endure the consequences. Unless the 
spirit of complete freedom prevail among students and 
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teachers, freedom from external influence and _ internal 
pressure, we commit the unforgivable sin against the first 
of educational principles. . . . 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. It is not so difficult 
to achieve intellectual freedom in those fields of study 
that are somewhat remote from the prejudices and pas- 
sions of daily life. But in the fields that touch our social, 
political and economic relationships the principle is much 
easier to enunciate than to maintain. 

“Nevertheless, our guarantee of complete liberty of 
speech must be absolute. In no other way can we discover 
the truth, correct the half-truth and destroy the lie... . 

- We may well ponder the advice of the sagacious Gamaliel, 
who urged free speech for St. Peter and his companions: 
‘Refrain from these men and let them alone; for if this 
counsel or this work be of man, it will come to nought. 
But if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.’ ” 


PRESIDENT BUTLER OF COLUMBIA 


President Nicholas Murray Butler at Columbia’s open- 
ing recited some clinical indications in a “world facing 
the gravest crisis which has confronted it in more than a 
thousand years.” He noted first the moral collapse of 
governments: “The most solemn pledges and the most 
definite undertakings are treated as if absolutely non- 
existent when they are found to stand in the way of any 
newly-devised policy of aggrandizement or search for 
power. A government proclaims to the world that it is 
sovereign, which it interprets to mean that it does not 
and will not keep its plighted faith unless it believes it to 
be advantageous so to do. Whatever the gain-seeking 
or the power-seeking impulse invites and requires will be 
done, utterly regardless of the most solemn obligations to 
other nations and to the whole world.” 


Not Communism—which he is sure will collapse of its 
own weight—but Fascism is the major danger: “It is 
customary for many citizens of the democratic countries 
to look upon the people and the government of Russia as 
their chief enemy. They are wrong. There are other 
forms of despotism that are even more menacing than 
Communism. The Fascist form of despotism has a seduc- 
tive power which the despotism of Communism does not 
share. The chief enemy of the democratic institutions 
which these peoples have built through the centuries and 
upon which their prosperity and happiness rest, are the 
ae eeony dictatorships of Japan, of Germany and of 

taly. 

The tragedy in the present world situation is that “in 
the Western world, at least, it has for several centuries 
been taken for granted that human beings, if set free and 
left to themselves to act and to cooperate on a high plane 
of intelligence and of morals, would achieve all of their 
best and highest ends and would preserve, as well as illus- 
trate, the principles of that liberty upon which their civili- 
zation rested. Yet, in the face of all this clear thinking 
and great achievement, we are confronted in this twentieth 
century with the paradox of despotism.” 


This is an aspect of the general social and moral disin- 
tegration which drew the attention of the recent Oxford 
Conference. In the diagnosis there presented it was pre- 
cisely this assumption about “human beings . . . set free 
and left to themselves” that brought about the catastrophe. 
In any case the religious leaders there and at Edinburgh 
would agree with Dr. Butler that “the challenge to believ- 
ers in liberty is imperative and instant.” 


PRESIDENT Day OF CORNELL 


Dr. Edmund E. Day in his inaugural address at Cornell 
said: “Practical men commonly want quick results. As a 
people we are afflicted at times with attacks of unwarranted 
impatience. Even our leaders sometimes succumb. All 
through our political and economic life are evidences of 
the virus of immediacy. We forget that the course of 
civilization has been one long struggle to recognize the 
greater wisdom and efficiency of doing things in round 
about ways that are ultimately time-saving but initially 
time consuming. Our universities, like our social institu- 
tions, suffer at times from too great outside insistence 
upon quick practical results.” Students should learn 
through experience “how to cooperate on common under- 
takings. They should learn how to be good neighbors; 
the world is sorely in need of more good will in day-to-day 
human relations. If democratic institutions are to be pre- 
served and individual liberty remain our proud possession, 
the citizen must recognize his obligation to make his life 
add to the common weal.” 


PresipENT HopKINs oF DARTMOUTH 


On the same occasion President Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth said: “The function of the liberal college, 
whether in one role or another, is to establish within its 
disciples a habit of mind, eager to know what truth is, 
persistent in attempt to find it, and loyal to its implications 
when conviction is acquired that it has been found. 

“Formerly, the accepted role of the college was to im- 
plant in the students’ minds that which was authoritatively 
asserted to be knowledge. Science has revealed to us into 
what a blind alley unexamined claims to authority may lead 
us. Hence it becomes indispensable that we revise our 
conception and restate our objective to be the striving 
to develop in our students that sense of discrimination and 
that accuracy of judgment which will enable them to dis- 
_ what knowledge really is and how best it can be 
ound. 


PRESIDENT CONANT OF HARVARD 


Another address at the Cornell inaugural which calls for 
notice in this connection was that of President James B. 
Conant of Harvard, who said that “during the next cen- 
tury of academic history, university education in this re- 
public will be largely in the hands of tax supported 
institutions” but added that the non-tax-supported insti- 
tution will be “as important as ever.” It will be “one of 
the centers where sectional prejudice may be rapidly dis- 
integrated by the action of social and educational forces. 

“Thus,” he said, “it can fulfill a unique and vital func- 
tion in American education. It can act as innovator and 
pacemaker. The size of the student body can be limited. 
Pressure to undertake purely utilitarian and vocationa! 
lines of endeavor can be more readily resisted. With less 
dependence on the immediate support of a mass of voters, 
new departures along certain lines can be achieved more 
rapidly or entered into with less caution. The privately 
endowed institution will be a proving ground for new 


ideas.” 


This would seem to be highly pertinent to the question 
of the functions of church-supported or church-related in- 
stitutions of learning. 


PRESENT BAXTER OF WILLIAMS 


The new head of Williams College, Dr. James P. Baxter 
3rd, in his inaugural referred to the “collapse of the world 
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system of collective security,” and said that insecurity had 
become the “greatest characteristic of the modern world.” 
But, he said, “While Congress fumbled with the economic 
aspects of neutrality, without mastering them, too little 
attention has been paid to the risks of emotional involve- 
ment in war.” 


Proressor KILPATRICK OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Professor-Emeritus William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in what was described as 
his “valedictory” at the close of 28 years of service, made 
a forecast of the educational developments which he deemed 
probable. Among other things he said that the educative 
process would more and more consider the “whole child,” 
and added : “Also the education of the future will still more 
consistently respect child-purposing as the strategic mani- 
festation of child personality; partly to make it the basis 
of school activity; partly because it alone can give point 
and meaning to both life and learning; partly because it 
alone ‘can take care of child personality. 

“And still further, the education of the future will put 
first before learning the improving of life qualitatively con- 
ceived. The necessary learning will follow this, almost 
inherently. This shift will be as from Ptolemy to Coper- 
nicus. The central aim and focus will be to make life 
good for all, always ever better than otherwise it would 
be. This must be the school’s inclusive aim. 

“This seeking of the good life for all, will, however, 
succeed in highest degree only as we also remake our 
social life, reconstitute our social-economic-political system, 
so as to put life and its common betterment first before 
private gain and privilege. In this, life and school must 
go hand in hand. We must then study as never before 
in this Puritanic America what it is that constitutes the 
life good to live... . And no less must we study how 
to evoke, provoke, develop, this life first in childhood and 
youth, but as well also in our adult population. “There is,’ 
as Ruskin truly said, ‘no wealth but life.’ And a Greater 
said, ‘I came that ye might have life and have it more 
abundantly.’ ” 


Analysis of Propaganda 


A new organization known as the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis has been established with headquarters at 
132 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. It will publish 
a monthly letter entitled “Propaganda Analysis”, available 
at $2.00 a year. This monthly letter will be “circulated 
privately” to educators, students, publishers, journalists, 
businessmen, trade unionists, ministers, social workers and 
any others interested. It will present periodic appraisals 
of the propagandas of the day, the sources and channels 
through which they flow such as newspapers, magazines, 
radio stations, motion pictures, labor unions, business 
groups, patriotic societies, farm organizations, schools, 
churches, political parties. 

The initial work of the Institute is being financed by 
means of a grant from the Good Will Fund, Inc., estab- 
lished by the late Edward A. Filene. It is hoped by 
sponsors of the Institute that eventually it will be self- 
supporting. Volume 1, No. 1, which consists of an an- 
nouncement of the program, describes the Institute as “a 
non-profit corporation organized for scientific research in 
methods used by propagandists in influencing public 
opinion.” 

What is propaganda? The definition given is as follows: 
“Propaganda is expression of opinion or action by individ- 
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uals or groups deliberately designed to influence opinions 
or actions of other individuals or groups with reference to 
predetermined ends. . . . Thus propaganda differs from 
scientific analysis. The propagandist is trying to ‘put 
something across,’ good or bad, whereas the scientist is 
trying to discover truth and fact. Often the propagandist 
does not want careful scrutiny and criticism; he wants to 
bring about a specific action.” 

The announcement goes on to say that because the 
action sought may be socially beneficial or socially harmful 
it is necessary to study the propagandist and his activities. 
Special attention will be paid to detecting propaganda 
which supports and propaganda which threatens demo- 
cratic principles. 

It is planned that certain schools will participate in prop- 
aganda analysis by organizing study units. The Insti- 
tute’s second letter to be issued around November 1 will 
set forth the devices most commonly used by propagandists 
and will illustrate these with examples of propagandas 
taken from current newspapers and magazines. In the 
main the Institute will aim to acquaint its subscribers with 
methods whereby they may become proficient in making 
their own analyses. 

The board of directors and the advisory board include 
a number of prominent persons in various fields of edu- 
cation, such as, Charles A. Beard, Paul H. Douglas of 
the University of Chicago, E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School for Social Work, Kirtley Mather of Harvard 
University, and James T. Shotwell of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The work of the Institute will be under the direction 
of Professor Clyde R. Miller, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Less Restricted Immigration? 


The New York Trust Company in its September num- 
ber of The Index reviews the developments under our 
immigration policy past and present and suggests a more 
flexible policy for the replenishment of our supply of un- 
skilled labor. 

Alien departures between 1930 and 1934 exceeded alien 
arrivals by 55,576 and in 1936 the total of 36,329 immi- 
grants barely exceeded the number of those who emigrated. 
The influx of immigrants has been hindered by the with- 
holding of visas to those who are not likely to be self- 
supporting as well as by unfavorable economic oppor- 
tunities. 

Although we still have a large problem of unemployment 
The Index is anticipating a time when further gains in 
production “without immigration to fill the ranks of the 
unskilled” will place a premium on this type of labor and 
drive up wages and costs. The Index says, “Without 
question, cutting off the reservoir of alien laborers on 
which the country has always so greatly relied, as already 
demonstrated in the case of domestic servants, will force 
up the wages of unskilled labor genérally and compel 
widespread readjustment of costs, affecting the entire 
country, not excluding labor itself — especially skilled 
labor.” 

It is recognized, however, that “the demand for un- 
trained labor is of course relatively less than it once was 
because of the continued mechanization of industry, and 
because of the introduction of machinery, where possible, 
in many other undertakings. This in turn will be balanced 
to some extent by the increasing proportion of aged non- 
producing consumers which will result from . . . the in- 
creasing average age of the population.” 
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But The Index says further : “Much of our present labor 
force can not or will not perform certain unskilled tasks— 
both for reasons of lower real income and prestige—yet 
much of the skilled work and the productivity of the coun- 
try will always depend on the performance of these tasks.” 
It raises the question, therefore, whether it might not be 
wiser “to permit a reasonable replenishment, related to 
demand, of the unskilled labor force as a basis and oppor- 
tunity for a higher economic and social status for the native 
and older immigrant worker. Balance and moderation, in 
immigration as in other policies, may eventually be con- 
sidered essential to the public welfare.” 

Doubtless, the assumption underlying this suggestion is 
that we shall need as in the past an abundant supply of 
unskilled labor working for low wages for our industrial 
development. Although cheap unskilled immigrant labor 
did contribute greatly to our industrial development it 
held down wage scales. The Index itself points out that 
such workers “accepted a lower standard of living and 
were content with conditions in our large cities which 
inevitably made for poverty, ill-health, social deterioration 
and crime, with resultant unfavorable effects upon the 
entire community. When they participated in labor move- 
ments, they often adopted a technique of violence or even 
revolution which was the heritage of previous suppression.” 
They also created a great national problem of assimilation 
and amalgamation and, as a result, “many authorities are 
of the opinion that the development of a true American type 
will require several generations.” 

It may be pointed out that the more industry is mecha- 
nized and labor thus displaced the more the ranks of the 
semi-skilled and unskilled will be increased. This sug- 
gests that we may not.only have an abundant supply of 
such labor but that the dislocations may be an important 
factor in increasing unemployment. If this should occur, 
any greater influx of unskilled immigrant labor would 
accentuate the problem of unemployment. 

It will be recalled that the present quota system was 
originally worked out by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, then a 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches. It is aimed 
at limiting the influx of immigration to a volume, with 
respect to each nationality, that can be absorbed into the 
entire population at a wholesome rate. 


In the Magazines 


American Scholar (New York). Autumn, 1937. 


Burns, C. DeLisle, editor, International Journal of Ethics. “From 
Political Parties to Civil War.’—“If . . . we are to prevent party 
politics from becoming civil war in any country we must repeat, 
in season and out of season, that the ultimate basis of all govern- 
ment is moral authority and that the ultimate issues of all politics 
also are moral, not conflicts of ‘power.’ An art of government, 
either in domestic or in foreign policy, which is only skill in getting 
the better of some other person or party cannot provide either 
stability or progress. ... Men cannot be treated for long as 
merely natural forces. There is in them another kind of force, 
which is brought into play by the sight of injustice, cruelty, dis- 
order or braggart tyranny. That force will sometimes move a 
man even against his own ‘interests’ or ‘class’ or nation. .. . The 
moral claims of any person or group or class or nation are not 
instruments of power ... but all power is merely an instrument 
for establishing the system by which alone rights can be made to 
depend upon agreement. To make that principle valid in practice 
is the only security against civil war.” 

Emeny, Brooks, “Raw Materials—Share or Lose?”—“. . . The 
problem of peace for the future is patently a question of reconciling 
the traditions of absolute sovereignty with the conditions of con- 
temporary, economic existence. On the one hand the peoples of 
the British Empire, the United States, Russia and France, which 
together possess a virtual monopoly of the world’s resources in 


the essentials of industry, finance and trade, have thus far re- 
mained firm in their assertion of the right to the exclusive exploita- 
tion of these resources according to the dictates of purely national- 
ist interest. On the other hand the less favored nations of Japan, 
Germany and Italy have been making parity in the bases of 
prosperity, through equal opportunity in trade and in the avail- 
ability of the world’s natural resources, the price of enduring peace, 

“Upon the ability of the ‘Haves’ to utilize intelligently their un- 
doubted military or economic power in meeting the issues raised 
by the ‘Have-Nots’ depends the destiny of nations in the matter 
of peace and war.” 


Asia (New York). October, 1937. 


Buck, Pearl. “Western Weapons in the Hands of the Reckless 
East.”—“‘What we now see in China... is the combination of 
parts of two civilizations, without the restraint of the balancing 
parts; that is, a war carried on with modern weapons, the product 
of the West, and with a spirit of utter disregard for individual 
human life, which is a result of life in the Orient. Japan and 
China will fight with equal ferocity, treachery and cruelty, and 
the West need not be amazed at their recklessness, for they have 
nothing in them to balance the inhuman power of the weapons the 
West has sold them.” Western people can now see “what happens 
when ... the power of death we have created is taken from us 
and used by those . . . who are, indeed, as far as this one thing 
goes, no more aware than children fighting with weapons they do 
not understand because they have not made them. To have the 
means of death in one’s hands with no fear of death in one’s 
heart is the ultimate of terror, not only for those who are actually 
engaged in such warfare, but for everybody alive.” 


Current History (New York). October, 1937. 

Brailsford, H. N. “Britain Blunders in Spain.”—British foreign 
policy in regard to the Spanish situation is in part due to the 
“over-riding consideration” of world peace in which “Spain is a 
mere detail when viewed in the light of the bigger problem—how 
to avoid a fatal clash between the ‘have-not’ Powers and the 
‘haves,’” in part by a fear of the Spanish “Reds.” The Foreign 
Office “disbelieves in the possibility of a complete victory for 
Franco” and “trusts in Spanish pride.” Franco would have to 
depend on British credit to rebuild Spain. “British policy would 
buy back the influence it has now lost in Spain ... it would use 
it to detach Spain from military dependence on Rome and Berlin, 
unless indeed these capitals had meanwhile become the reconciled 
friends of London. Finally, in two or three years the whole mili- 
tary outlook will be changed by British rearmament.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). October, 1937. 

Laski, Harold J. “Liberty in an Insecure World.”—“The stark 
fact is that, both in Great Britain and in the United States, so 
long as capitalism was in a prosperous condition, the harmoniza- 
tion of its inner principle with the logic of democracy was no 
difficult matter. There was respect for liberty because there was 
no irresolvable conflict between the demands of property and the 
interests of society. But so soon as that conflict came, so soon 


even as it threatened, the inherent contradiction between capitalism . 


and democracy became apparent. The owners of the instruments 
of production, there as elsewhere, are not prepared to surrender 
the privileges dependent upon ownership.” The result of the con- 
flict will be that the working classes will be “deprived of the 
institutions by and through which they have defended their stand- 
ard of life; and the coercive power of the state will remain wholly 
at the disposal of the possessing class.” 


Public Opinion (Princeton, New Jersey). October, 1937. 

Robinson, Claude; E. “Recent Developments in the Straw-Poll 
Field.” Four principles may be formulated in regard to the in- 
terpretation of straw-polls: the returns must be interpreted 
“only with direct reference to the question”; such polls pro- 
vide “a quantitative description of public opinion, not a qualita- 
tive one’; the results on “specific issues close to the experience 
of the people are of more significance than returns on general 
questions or those presuming specialized knowledge”; and they 
must be interpreted “with reference to the time the poll was taken.” 
The criticisms of straw-polls are considered but the writer con- 
cludes that by “indicating the wishes of the majority, the sampling 
referendum thus becomes an effective instrument of democracy.” 
Therefore while “a free public opinion is the final arbiter of politi- 
cal and social relationships in the United States, the straw-poll 
will have an important place in American life.” 
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